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*^ stoicism and Cynicism as found in Lucilius. 

•^Vivere est cogitare" is especially true of the ^r^eks, 

for the heavens, their environTient, their manners of life, 

and their conduct demanded their attention, and where it 

was impossible for them to secure accurate information they 

indulged in srcculation. Of the three divisions of Treek 

philosophy: physical science, logic, and m.oral nhilosbphy, 

physical science 7/as the most imnortant, which consisted of 

conjectures concerning the nature of things and the con- 

1 
stitution and government of the universe • 

In the year 1P5 was "born ^"blius Cornelius Fcipio 
Aemilianus, a man who was destined to have a great literary 
career at Rom.e. This man, Fowler says, was a ^'hanny combin- 
ation of the hest Roman aristocratic character* He ^Pd a 

solid mental foundation of moral rectitude firmly fixed 

P 
in the tradition and instincts of his own family. He also 

had a very good education, "besides "being a distinguished 

soldier; consequently he had much -orestige, "but instead of 

engaging in politics he turned his attention to literary 

pursuits? Although he wrote nothing hir^self , he gathf^red 

around himself a great num"ber of cultured men, who were 

known as the Ecipionic circle- In this circle, "besides the 

Greek Poly"bius was the Greek Stoic nhilosonher, "^ar^eetius, 

v/ho was the founder of Rorian Stoicism. That ""pnretius a^d 



1 Nutting's Introduction to Tusculan Dlsnutatlons , n. VTTT 

2 Religious Experience of Roman '^eonle, r^n. '^6^-4 

3 Pov/ler, History of Roman Literature, nn. '^P-P 
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Scipio mutually influenced each other is very evident. From 

Panaetius Scipio learned the new conception of e man^s nlace 

in the universe and his relation to the power manifested 

in it, while from Scipio ^anaetius learned the secrets of 

the Roman temperament and how to divine right methods of 

dealing with it. As a result of Scipio 's influence the Stoic 

principles were adapted to the Roman character- There were 

1 
a numter of important men v;ho "belonged to this circle, among 

whom were Terence, Hemina, Piso, Gaius Pannius, Asellio, 
Lucius Furius, Philus, Laelius, and Lucilius* These men were 
undoubtedly influenced "by Panaetius* teachings and it is the 
purpose of this thesis to show that Lucilius reveals Stoic 
influences in his satires • In considering Panaetius* teach- 
ings one must first examine the philosophy of the rt^eeks 
from which the Romans secured their philosophy. 

On account of its abstract nature Greek philosophy 

never annealed to the average practical Roman. But when 

2 
Socrates appeared on the streets of Athens instructing the 

populace he opened up a new direction to philoso-ohical 

research, turning it to the study of human nature, to the 

lav/s of psychology, and to ethics instead of the barren 

speculations and theories unon physical nhilosonhy. As a result 

Of his ethical tendencies, his psycholori^^al point of vie^, 

and his practical cast of mindr- ■ four schools 

1 History of Roman Literature, p. ^?» 

2 Nutting* s Introduction to Tusculan Dlsnutations, p. :^I. 
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arose: (1) the Stoic, founded ty Zeno, (?) the Fi^icurean "by 
Epicurus, (:^) the Academy by ^lato, and (4) the ^eri-natetic 
by Aristotle. Of these four schools no one im-oressed the 
Roman more than the Stoic, for it permeated the life of the 
upper classes and deeply influenced their law and admin- 
istration. 

The Stoic school derived its name from the Greek word 
1 
'^Stoa**, which meant the painted corridor in which the meetinfrs 

were held* The Stoa, whose frescoes were adorned with "naint- 

ings of Polygnotus and scenes from the Trojan war, was on 

the north side of the market -place at Athens- Zeno, (''4'^^p'r^) 

the founder of the school, was drawn from his home at Citium 

on the isle of Cyprus by reeding the Sooratic books which 

his father, who was a merchant, had brought him from Athens- 

He first joined the Cynic school, whose main teaching was 

the theory of living in accordance with nature, a doctrine 

which meant to return to unrestrained being; that is, to live 

like animals- 

Of all the Greek schools none had such a narrow intel- 

Icctual foundation as the Cynic, nor changed less as it 

was handed down through the centuries- They were impressed 

by Socrates* independent character, and imitated in so far 

as they could his strong will and self assertive T)Ower. 

Antisthenes of Athens -nas the originetor of t>^e school. The 



1 Encyclopaedia Brittanica, vol- ?*=^, p. 949. • 

2 Arnold, R- Stoicism, r^p- 64-66- 

? Capes, W* W- Chief Ancient ^hilosoDhies, chan. II. 
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hall in which the lectures were given v/as named the Cyno- 

sarges, one half of which may have been the nicl^-name for 

the Cynics, which meant a dog, in which Ca^es states, **an 

apt reference was found to what they thought the low aims 

and dogged ways of the new teacher • Hercules, who was 

their true type of hero, was conceived as never failing 

to do his duty* They reDroduced his club and lion^s 

1 
skin "by the philosophical staff and mantle-^ The chief 

2 
teacher of the school was Diogenes of Sinope, (41P-'^P'') 

who had been a pupil of Antisthenes- His abode was a tub 

at the temple of Cybele. He ^roke the one wooden bowl 

which he had when he " saw a poor boy drinking out 

of his hands* Doubtless it V78s while he was lecturing at 

the Isthmian game that Alexander apr^eared before hin, and 

in reply to his question as to v;hat Diogenes wanted was 

informed that the philosopher desired him to move out of 

his sunlight* The story of Diogenes going about vrith a 

lantern in search of a wise man is T)erhans the best known 

incident of his life* He tried to force his teachings on 

his pupils in a very tactless manner* In fact the Cynic 

philosophy had a complete disregard of social courtesy* 

Antisthenes in logic was a nominalist and had no consider- 

1 
ation for definition. All speculation to the Cynics 

seemed useless unless it treated of the moral side of m.an^ 



1 Capes, Chief Ancient Philosophies, chan. IT* 

2 Encyclopaedia Eritiinnica, vol. ^, nn* ?^1-? a^'^ 

vol. 7, pp. 6? 1-2. 
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In ethics the Cynic denied all social and national relations 

and disregarded scientific study • Virtue, which was defined 

1 
as knowledge, alone could make one hanny. Work and difficulty 

were of value because they kert one^s DOwers trained and 

1 
finally "brought one to a ha-npy independence. They even 

disdained the decencies of civilized society, considering 

them as luxuries • Antisthenes was sometimes so ragged that 

he was told that his vanity might "be seen through the holes 

1 
of his own coat. The wise iran was considered to he a citizen 

of the world, had no regard for the -oetty rolitics of the 
state, or honors, or puhlic offices, and despised science 
and social institutions* ^T^ith all its defective psychology, 
its "barren logic, its immature technique. Cynicism emphas- 
ized two great and necessary truths # first, the absolute 
responsibility of the individual as a moral unit, and secondly, 
the autocracy of the will.*^ 

Later Zeno (^47-275) left the Cynics and started a school 
of his own in ^00 B. C, adhering to the Cynics* view that 
example was of more value than precent, external a-r-oearances 
were of small importance, virtue was the only good and 
virtue m.eant to live consistently with nature. The likeness 
betv/een these two school led Juvenal to, maintain that the 
Cynics differed from the Stoics only by a cloak: 

•'et qui nee cynicos nee stolca dogmata legit 

1 Capes, Anc. Phil., chap. 11* 

2 Fnc Britannica, p. 692. 

:^ Arnold, R. Stoicism, p. 71. 
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1 
a cyniols tunica dfstantia.*' 

•'As Zeno lacked the kind of originality which "begins "by 

assximing a general principle and then explaining all things 

from a deduction from it, he gathered together what seemed 

most sound and illuminating in the teachings of all the 

2 
schools'* with the purpose of liberating himself and all 

who were ahle to follow him from the degeneracy of the age 

and dependance on external authority. He established the 

logical criterion, adopted Heraclitean physics, and 

formulated the leading ethical tenets. 

3 
Cleanthes of Troas ('^'^l-?''2) was the important figure in 

the school in the years following. He divided philosophy 

into (1) logic, which included science and the art of 

reasoning and the theory of style, (?) ethics, and C^) natural 

science. His name appears especially in the theology of 

the Stoics, for he is the author of the ^Hymn to Zeus^, with 

its lofty pantheism. His keen appreciation of even the 

subtlest of the Megarians shows that he had a mind that was 

able to comprehend deep things* He revolutionized the 

study of physics by his theory of tension, and by annlying 

his materialistic views to logic and ethics he revealed the 

mutual interdependence to these three divisions. Persius 

refers to Cleanthes when he describes the custom of his 

Stoic teacher Cornutus: 

1 Juvenal, Bk. V, Sat. l'^, lines 121-2. 

2 Arnold, R. Stoicism, v* '^'7. 

? Arnold, R. Stoicism, r^p. P4-P0, and Zeller, Stoics, FT)i- 
cureans and Stoics, pp. 4?=^-4^. 
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"cultor enim iuvenum purgatas inseris aures 

1 
fruge Cleanthea." 

2 
Chrysippus of Soli , who was called the second foimd- 

er of Stoicism, "being head of the school from 2'^?. to ?06 
E* C«,gave strength and system to the Stoic doctrines* Fe 
is important for preserving rather than originrting new 
principles* He tried to reconcile the inconsistencies of 
the theories, remove the suDerfluous outgrowths, and ada^t 
it to the spirit of the age. In order to adant them he 
used frequently the syllogis'^. Fe also defended the doct- 
rines against the Academy* One frequently finds him re- 
ferred to as the Column of the Portico. Diogenes Laertius 
says: "If the gods use dialectic they can use none other 
than that of Chrysipnus. Of the vast amount of work 

which he did, seven hundred and fifty coirpositions, only 

out 

fragments remain":.' His style is rough, with ^finish, hut 

the discussion is clear and impart ^rl. 

During the transitional period in which Stoicism was 
taken to Rome very great changes were made in the character 
of philosophy. Panaetlus of Rhodes (1^0-111) may he regarded 
as the head of Roman Stoicism, for, as has been stated, he 
robhed Stoicism of its technical subtleties and m.ade it a 
powerful and working system. Turning his attention to ethics 

lArnold, R. Stoicism, pp. P4-P'^ and Zeller, Stoics, Epicur- 
eans, and Skeftlcs, "^t). 4^-'1^. 

1 Satire V, lines 6:^-4. 

2 Arnold, p. PI. 

"^ rnc Brit. vol. 6, p. '^19. 
4 Arnold, rp. 1*^0-104. 
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he shaped the teachings on '^Duties'* so as to give a really- 
helpful .place to indifferent things in the formation of 
character. Ke did not helieve in divination or the doctrine 
of final conflagration or the existence of souls after 
death* This eclectic movement turned the n^in attention 
of Stoicism for the Ro^ian ^eriod to ethics and threw 
logic and physics into the "background, and tended to widen 

the connection between the Cynic and Stoic. 
1 
StoicisTi was a philosophy which, since it was so well 

adapted to the Ronian character, readily won acceT>tpnce. 
Then too it came to Rome just at t^e time when their relig- 
ion had lost all its vitality. As every one m.ust >iave 
reliance upon something grerter than self, the Romans hep-an 
to search for something to answer their spiritual needs. 
I»:agic, astrology, Egyptian and Oriental mysteries were dis- 
carded as inadequate. It was in Ftoiclsm that the Roman 

found the things that he sought. It was a hard, stern nhilo- 

somewhat 
sophy but the Romans wei'e . tittoyly lacking in mercy and nity. 

It promised no hope of reward hereafter, but the Romans de- 
sired none. It was emotionless, just as was the ideal 
Rom.an, as well as being courageous and true. Bonded by 

ties of friendshiD to Panaetius was the father of Rom.an 

2 
Satire, Gaius Lucilius, who lived from IPO to 10'^, E. C. 

His thirty books of satires, each of which contained several 



1 Parmele — Short History of Rome and Italy, np. P4-P^. 

2 Fowler, — History of Roman Literature, nn. '^P-4?. 
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satlres today exist only in fragmentary for^^.. In his 
satires are found "biting attacks on -persons, institutions, 
customs, faults of individuals, literary criticism, s^^d 
miscellaneous toioics treated in accordance with the oc- 
casional moods and interests of the writer. It was iT*)T>osFlhlp 
for anyone at Rome to escape the influence of the nhilosonh- 
'cal schools* and Lucillus, a member of the Scinionic ciri^- 
C? e r.ust have known more or less about all of them. Thct 
he did know a great deal concerning them is evident from the 
fragments of his satires which are left. He was impressed 
doubtless, just as a philosopher, by the various desires 

of men: 

1 
**slc singlllatim nostrum unus quisque movetur." 

•'et quod tlbi magno opere corde est mihi vehementer 

2 
displicet.'' 

**ut ego effugiam, quod te injprimis cunere at)lsci 

Intellego." 

But as a philosopher he sets all these various desires at 

naught and places the ideal above them: 

•Square hoc colere est satius quam ilia, studium omne 

4 
hie consumere.** 

One ought rather to cherish the study of philosophy than to 

strive to obtain varlcius other desires. He knew the whole 

field of philosophy, for he mentions a great number of 

1 Fragment 56'^. 2 Frapnent 629. 

? Fragment 62P. 4 Fragment 62^ • 
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1 9 

the important r^hilosoDhers, Arlstlnpus, Aristocrates, 

3 4 P 6 ^ 

Crates, Aristotle, Plato, FDicurus, Panaetius, Xeno- 

a 9 10 

crates, Polemon, Pythagoras* He refers to the 

Sooratio **carti" : 

•'nee sic uhi Graecl? uhi nunc Socratice certi? quid- 

11 
quid quaerltls*'' 

as well as the Platonic "ohilosopher of whom he seys: 

1? 
**sic poeeticon esse, videt tunica et topa quid sit*** 

He refers to the theory of the wise men when he reioresents 

Scipio discussing whether it is not "better to he a wise 

man and securethe. wise ren's approval r 

**non -pe^'^-'is malle ac sapientihus esse T)rohatum'* • 

He discusses the theory of transmigration of souls of 
Pythagoras, who held that he had the soul of Fuphorhus, a 
brave Trojan. This soul he had "been given hy a Drocess 
of transmigration 

••Pythagora Euphorhi reparas qui seinina rerum 

Corporihus novis das reduces animas, 

Die quid erit I.'arcus iam fata novissima functus 

Si redeat vitam rursus in aeriam? 

•Quia Marcus?' Peles nup^r pullaria dictus 

Corrumnit totum qui puerile secus, 

1 frag. 742. 2 frag. 712. ^ frag. '^^'^. 

4 frag. 12P8. 5 frag. nr^o-^*^. 6 frag. ^f*^. 

7 frag. 7?a,42,54. P frag. 7F'=^. P frag. 7P«^. 

10 frag. 967. 11 frag. 70? . 12 frag. 49^. 
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Perversae Veneris postico volnere fossor 

Luoill vatis subpilo, pullo, prernofr) 

*Non taurus, non mulus erit, non hlT^r'Ocamelus, 

1 
Mon caper aut aries, sed scarabaeus erit*." 

In this fragment ''arcus is said to have his soul pass into 

a "beetle* 

He also knew the doctrine of the douhle genius, of 
which Empedocles was the author. Empedocles gave two 
chief dynamic causes of change, friendship a^^d strife. 
Friendship was the uniting force and strife the senarating 
one. These two princinles, hy action and interaction, pro- 
duce constant change, and ultiriately the world must return 
again to its original, unity, only to give hirth to a new 
system. Censorinus de die natali, cap. ^j*^ *non r^ulli hlnos 
in his dumtaxet dominihus quae essent maritae colendos 
putaverunt; Fuel ides autem Socraticus duplicem o^.nihus 
omnino nobis genius dicet adnositum, quam rem a-nud Lucilium 
in libro satyrarum XVI licet cognoscere.' 

He mentions Aristippus the hedonistic nhilosonher of 

Greece in 428 B. C, who, he states, sent his history to the 

tyrant: "F'ocraticum quidam tyranno misse Aristit)num autu- 

mant**" Of the schools of the Academy, references are made 

to Xenocrates, the third head of the school: 

4 
'^adde eodem, tristis ac severus nhilosonhus." 

and to Polemon, Xenocrates* successor: 



1 frag. 967. 
4 frag. 7F4. 



2 frag. ^1^. 



frag. ^^4? 
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**Polemon et amavit, morte huic transnisit suam 

1 
scolen quam dicunt# 
2 
Horace refers to Polemon, a "orof Update -Athenian youth, who, 

roving about after a drinking hout and hearing the voice of 

Xenocrates, who was lecturing, was converted to terr-nera^cer 

"quaero, faciasne, quod olin 
Mutatis Polemon? nonas insignia morhi 
Pasciolas, cubital, focalia, notus ut ille 
Dicitur ex collo furtim carpsisse coronas, 
Postquam est impransi correptus voce magistri?** 

Lastly Lucilius mentions Carneades, whom Lucilius had heard 

while the philosopher had visited at Rom.e: 

"concilio antiquo sapiens vir solus fuisti.** 

and 

4 
**-uu- non Carneadem si insum Orcus remittat^** 

That he knew the Fpicurean sect as well as that of t>^e 
Aoadeiny is evident, for in the words of the Fpicurean philo- 
sopher he says: 

**Quin DOtius vitam degat se^.atus quietaml — "* 
**Cuanto antiquius, quam facere hoc, fecisse viderl*" 
The favorite saying of the Epicurean, '^Car^e diem'% arrears r 

"sume diem, qui est visus tihi pulcherrimus unus." 
The interesting fable of the lion: 

"quae non snectandi studio, sed nu^.inis taetri 

1 frag. 742- 2 Satires 2, '^, 2^4-'''. '^ frag* '^o. 

4 frag. !^2. ^ frag. 459-60* 

6 frag. 564 and Horace's Tatires, 1, 1, 15-lP. 
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1 
inpulsu ingressus*" 

shows a cunio tendency, for they used animal fahles. This 

fable is not complete, however, for only two other fragments 

of it remain, which are? 

"deducta tunc voce leo; cur tu Insa venire 
2 
non vis hue? 

and 

"^quid sibi vult, quare fit ut Intro vorsus et ad te 

spec tent atque ferant vestigia se omnia -ororsus-** 

There is no douht that he annreciated the value of nhllo- 

sophy, for he says: 

"quodque te in tranquillum ex saevlus transfert temnest- 
4 
ihus • " 

As I Intend to show a deeper Influence of the f^toics on 

Lucilius in the next chapter of ray thesis, I will lust 

mention here a few of the influences which they made u-non 

him» The Stoic syllogisT^. is ridiculed: 

*^quis hunc currere ecum nos atque equitare videmus, 
his equitat curritque, oculls equitare vldenus, 
ergo oculis equitat.^ 
It is perhaps interesting to notice Lucilius *s own atti- 
tude toward philosophy before beginning to trace the Ptoic 
influence on his satires* He says: 

•*paenula, si quaeris, cantherius servus segestre 

1 frag. 976-?. 2 frag. PPF-^. '^ frag. 9^^'9 . 
4 frag. 626. ^ frag. 12P4-6. 
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1 
utillor mihl quam sapiens." 

As to the philofcOT)her* s wise man he retorts: 

"- - - - nondum etiam thic) haec omnia hatebit, 

2 
formonsus dives liber rex solus ut extet*" 

He has given some of the princir)les of life which reveal 

the Stoic At dec I dL, the stern repression of every form 

of emotion: 

*^re in secunda tollere animos^ in mala demittere." 

anr\as to the rest: 

''ceterum, quid sit, auid non sit, ferre aeauo anlmo 
4 
fortiter.** 

and then the Stoic doctrine which teaches reliance on 

self: 

•'iam, qua tempestate vivo, certe sine; ad me recinlo*" 



1 frag. 515-16. 2 frag, ipo^^e '^ frag. PPP. 

4 frag. 700. 5 frag. '^'^1. 
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Loglc^ 
As has teen already stated, the Stoics divided their 
philosophy into three divisions, the first of which was 
logic, to which belonged the systematic theory of thoupht, 
argument and expression* Stock, in his "book on Roman Stoicism^ 
has given a comparison which the Stoics were fond of making 
to show the importance of these three divisions* Philosophy 
was compared to a fertile vineyard or orchard in which 
ethics was the good fruit, physiCyCthe tall T5lants, and logic 
the strong wall* The sole nurpose of the wall was to guard 
the trees, while the purpose of the trees was hut to pro- 
duce fruit* Posidonius, however, objected to this com-oar- 
ison on the ground that these things were insenarable, and 
as a substitute for the comparison he gave that of a living 

organism, the bones and sinews, to which he likened logic, 

1 
the physic to the flesh and blood, and ethics to the soul* 

Logic considered man as a thinking being. There were three 

divisions of logic, which treated of (1) the theory of know- 

S 
ledge, (2) rhetoric, {^) and dialectic Under the theory 

2 
of knowledge the Stoics held that knowledge was attain- 
able, it being but another form of virtue, which was given 
to man from God* Man's whole duty was to keen his reason 
upright* This theory apnears in three .particulars, (1) in 
the importance attached to impressions , (2) in the exalt- 

1 pp. 15-14. 

2 Arnold — Roman Stoicism, nT5.12P-144. 

3 Zeller — Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics, pp.'^^-PO. 
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ation of the impression into a concept* C*^) in the practical 
turn given to the standard of truth* The only science was 
philosophy, and accepted probability was taken as a puide of 
life in its details • As Lucilius does not show any influence 
in this division of logic, I will not go into a further dis- 
cussion of it* 
1 
Rhetoric meant the art of sDeaking well in expository 

discourses, under which conception was developed a body of 
rules which were of little philosophical interest "but of 
high literary value* The second part of the ninth hook of 
Lucilius* satires consists of such a list of rules* He 
urges one to hegin this study for it is of great imr^ortance: 

•'lahora 
discere ne te res ipsa ac ratio ipsa refellat*** 
It was this very study that gave rise to the great contention 
between analogy and anomaly, and finally resulted in the 
formation of the study of grammar* Lucilius is a firm be- 
liever in analogy, for he says: 

"A primum est, hinc inciDiam, et quae nomina ab hoc sunt, 
deinde." 
He does not believe that long a should be doubled, but holds 
that it should be written as a short a; 

^hoc faciemus et uno eodemque ut dicimus nacto 
scribemus pacem placide; lanum, aridum, ace turn; 

1 Arnold, — Roman Stoicism, pp* 144-?^ • 

Zeller, — Stoics, FDicureans, and rkeptics, chat)* V* 

2 frag. ?49-50. "^ frag* '^49-PO. 
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- ^ / 1 

• ^A^45 3 A^>A^ 3 Graeci ut faciunt.'' 

After a he discusses e^. concerning which he holds the same 
opinion as he maintained about a, for one can easily recog- 
nize long e from its nature • To prove his point he cites 
examples of fervit of the third conjugation, of fervet of the 
second, and of fervint in the present tense and fervent in the 
future : 

"ferttere, ne longum* vero; hoc lectorihus tradam.*^ 

•^feruit aqua et fervet, feruit nunc, fervet ad annum*" 
He gives rules in his verses concerning the letter !.• (1) Tf 
it is long, it ought to he written ei., as meile ^ while (?) if 
it is shorty just i is sufficient, as Dilam, hut ('') if -oila 
is made plural, e, is added so that it "becomes T>eila > The 
writing of long i as ei, is for the purpose of making the 
inflectional changes of similar words more easily distinguish- 
able. 

•meille* hominum, duo*meilia', item hue e utroque 
opus 'meiles' 

•meilitiam* tenues 1: •pilam* in qua lusimus, *T)ilum* 

quo piso, tenues* si "olura haec feceris r)ila 

4 
qua iacimus addes e ^peila* ut plenius fiat*** 

V/ords that have 1. before u in the genitive singular should 

end in one i, as Luci, Cornell, Cornifici; 

"porro hoc si filius Luci 

fecerit, i. solum, ut Cornell Cornif icioue*" 



1 frag. S?^?-^. 2 frag. '^se. ^ frag. '^^^^ 
4 frag. :?57-62. 5 frag. 362-!'.. 
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in the nominative plural of the second declension e and 1 
should be added to distinguish it from the genitive sing- 
ular, as pupilli, pueri, Lucili: 

*^iain *puerei veneres e postreraum facito atque 1, 

ut puerei plures fiant. 1 si facis solum, 

1 
^pupilli, pueri, Lucili S hoc unius fiet*" 

In the dative singular i. is sufficient, "but in the nominative 

plural ei should "be written, for example, in the dative 

hoc illi and in the nominative plural haec illei : 

^*hoc illi factum est uni*, tenue hoc faoies i,: 

2 
'haec illei fecereS addes e, ut Dinguius fiat.** 

While in the dative case of mendaci and furi e should he 

added as furei : 

"mendaci furique addes e, cum dare furei 

iusseris*^ 

Then the syllable ae is treated. In the dative case 

Lucilius joins ae and e, as Terentiae, Orhiliaet 

4 
•*- huic -V Terentiae(et) Orhiliae Licinus (dat)." 

Prepositions are dealt with next, and, following the cus- 
tom of the ancients, Lucilius uses abs te : 

•^antiquos scimus et ahs te dixisse scimus ipsos ah 

Lucilio 
(lucidio cod) dixisse*" 
Concerning the assimilation of the preposition in comnound 

1 frag- ?64-6 2 frag* ?69-70* "^ frag* ''P'^-p 
4 frag. 572. R frag. 77*^. 
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verbs as in abbibere, there is not much difference whether 

it is written ab or ad- 

1 
•'-uv abbibere: (hue) non raultiom est d siet an b." 

Neither is there any reason for question or difficulty 

in regard to the writing of accurrere with ad or ac: 

**atque accurrere scribas 

2 
dne an £ non est quod quaeras eque laboras«" 

The guttural roll of the r is treated after the T)reT)Osltlons, 
the letter which has secured its name from the dopr^s growl- 
ing, for the sound of the expression* ** nthil ar me**, 
sounds exactly like the dog: 

"(a)r(6): non multura (ab) est, hoc cacosyntheton 
at que canina 
si lingua dico: nihil ad ne, nomen enim illi est-** 
It is also this letter r which Lucilius has reference to 

in the passage: 

4 
•*irritata canes quam homo quam planius dicit*** 

S which comes from the Greek sigma has no reason to cause 

error: 

"s nostrum et semigraeci quod dicimus sigma 

nil erroris habet*" 

In regard to the doubling of the letters in Delliclendu ! 

6 
••pelliciendu, quod inducendus, geminat !.•** 

£ is the last letter which, if combined with other letters 

becomes a syllable, otherwise it is written cum : 

1 frag. ?74. 2 frag. •^7R-6. ^ frag. '^76-7 
4 frag. 21. 5 frag. r=^79-ao. 6 frag. "^^l. 
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"^ littera tunc recte ponitur> cum illi statim 

u littera et alia quaelibet una pluresve vocales 

convinctae fuerint ita ut una sylla^ba fiat: 

cetera per c scribuntur* Hoc Lualio (ita Semlerus: 

1 
lucio codd) quo que videtur-** 

In the discussion of individual words laterem is given as the 

accusative singular of later ? 

"(et laterein qui dicit, hahet nihil amDlius, r»a ftu) 

quam commune lutum a paleiscenoque aceratur:!*'' 

At the "beginning of the second part of the hook, where 

Lucilius turns to literary criticism, the distinction 

"between a poema and a poesis is made: 

''non haec quid valeat, quidve hoc intersiet illud, 

cognoscis, Drimum hoc, auod dicimus, esse Doema. 

pars est parva poema«** 

Besides just treating words he deals with the manner 

of criticism and shows Just what one finds fault with in 

an author: 

"-U epistula item quaeris non magna poema est 

ilia poesis opus totum, (totaque) Ilias una 

est, una ut LJf(ri<i annales Fnni) atque opus unum 

est, maius multo est quam quod dixi ante noema. 

qua propter dico: nemo qui culpat Homerum, 

perpetuo culpat, neque quod dixi ante poesln; 

1 frag. 382* 2 frag. ?24-5 '^ frag ?'^P.-4n. 
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1 

versura unum culpat, vertura, entymema locum (unum)*" 
Thus we have proofs in Lucilius that he was Influenced ty 
the Stoics > who gave themselves to thorough study of gram- 
mar, and invented elaborate terminology and were the 
originators of grammar. Their language claimed to be 
pure and harmonious with nature with the purpose of being 
the fitting language for precise and accurate transfer 
of thought. This set of definite rules which Lucilius 
has given undoubtedly are due to ?toic beliefs which they 
advocated concerning grammar i 

Dialectic, the third division, was the art of deter- 
mining the value of opinions or of distinguishing the truth 
from error by processes of reasoning. Stoclc defines dia- 
lectic as- ^the knowledge of how to argue rightly in matters 
of question and answer"* The Stoic regarded both rhetoric 
and dialectic as virtues, being included under the last of 
the three divisions of virtue: physical, ethical, and 

logical. Aristotle has defined it as the use of argument 

2 
for purposes of persuasion. This science included instruct- 
ions as to the sounds and speech and even theories of t)oetry 
and music. If one spoke well, one must say what was fit- 
ting and true. The Stoic theory of style involved three 
beliefs: (1) to speak well was to sneak the truth, (2) the 
function of an orator was not to Indulge in mere rhetoric 

1 frag. ?41-'^. 2 Standard fictM^^^ry ./ 

5 Charles ». Smiley, '^Latinitas andf^tn^/T^'Or , nn. Pll-Pl*^. 
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or to play upon the emotions of the auditor, but to in- 
struct, (!^) anything was ideal that was in harmony with 
nature, that is, it must be a si-^.nle, unadorned style. Thp 
style which the Scipionic circle was noted for was its (1) 
pure unperverted speech, (2) its clearness, T'') its iirecision, 
(4) its conciseness, (?) its apnronriateness, (^) and its free- 
dom from all artificial ornament. The two faults were "barb- 
arism and solecism, one being an offense against nature 
and the other against syntax. The speech, if it were pure 
and unperverted, would be clear, precise, concise^ ap-oron- 
riate, and free from artificiality. One must have sincerity 
before one can hope to attain these qualities of style. 
Lucilius testified to this: 

"ego ubi quern ex praecordiis 
1 
ecfero versum,** 

Lucilius* practises are given in the following fragments: 

^ep-o ubi quern ex nraecordlis." 

•*Persium non euro legr^re, Laelium Decumum volo.'^ 

4 
''Quid cavendum tibi censeren, quid vitandum naxume.** 

"ut ego effugiam, quod te injorimis (ianere anisci 

intellego." 

"et quod tibi magno OT)ere cordi est, miMi vehement- 

6 
er displicet." 

''si quod verbum inlitteratim me atque idiotam disnlicet 



1 frag. 5P0-1. 2 frag. F^90. "^frag. ^9"^. 
4 frag. 609. 5 frag. 6S9. 6 frap. 6*^0. 
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1 
diceres^" 

Lucilius held that one should have ability when one wrote, 

and that one should not rely on one's ahility entirely: 

"veterem historiam inductus studio scri'bis ad amores 
2 
tuos." 

Horace says concerning this in his Ars Poetioa: 

"Fgo nee studium sine devite vena 

neo rude quid prosit video ingenum.^ 

When Lucilius says: 

^ego uhi quern ex praecordiis*^ 

he means that he is sincere and is s'oeaking directly from 

his heart, not in highly adorned language, hut In pure 

unperverted speech. Horace states: 

^Si vis me flere dolendum est 
4 
primum ipse tihi*'' 

Lucilius places great importance on sincerity* In dis- 
cussing criticism he states: 

"porro amici est bene praecipere, bene tueri "oraedicant* ** 
which is like to the passage in the Ars Poetica where 
Quintilian, who speaks in the capacity of an ideal critic, 
says: 

''vir bonus et "orudens versus re^rendet Inertis 

culpabit duros, incomntis adlinet atrum 

transverso calamo signum ambitosa recedet 

1 frag* 650* 2 ^rag* 612. ^ frag. 400. 
4 Ars Poetica, 102. 5 frag. 611. 
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ornamenta, parum Claris lucem dare copet, 

arguet ambigue dictum, mutanda nolabit, 

fiet Aristarchifes, nee dicetr cur ego amicam 

1 
offendam in nugis?" 
4 
Dr. Piske has noted the likeness "between the last -nart of 

the above quotation and Luoilius' fragment: 

''homini amico et familiar! non est mentiri meura*^ 

Lucilius, although muddy and diffuse, hates an involved style. 

He stands for the pure unperverted style. This is plainly 

seen in the fragment in which he satirizes Albuctus' style: 

•'Graecum te, Albuci, quam Pomanum atque ^abinum, 

municipem Ponti, Gritani, centurionem 

praeclarorum hominum ac primorum signif erumque 

maluisti dici. Graece ergo "oraetor Athenis, 

id quod maluisti, te, cum ad me accedis, saluto: 

*A^V* ' » inquam, •Tite'- lictores turma omris, cohors- 

que, 

t\/^Y€Ttit^. et hinc hostis mi Albucius, hinc inimi- 

cus." 

And again he ridicules his style: 

"quam let)ide Atf;r»5 com-oostae, ut tesserulae omnes 

4 
arte pavimenti atque emblenatis vermiculati •" 

In order that writing might be clear Lucilius seems to hold 

that it should be written in the simple, plain style* Fe 



1 frag. 445-50. 

2 Harvard Studies, vol. 26, pp. 1-^6. 

3 frag. PB-94. 4 frag. P4. 
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ridicules the tragedians who use high flown lan^aper 

•'nisi portenta anguisque volucris ac ninnatos scrit- 
1 
itis.** 

Horace has taken this passage to illustrate the reed of 

unity and congruence: 

^Scimus, et hanc veniam netimus damusque viclssim, 

sed non ut "olacidis coecent i!nmitia> non ut 

2 
serpentes avihus geminentur tigri"bus agni#" 

In order that style should he precise and concise the diction 

must he considered* Correct diction was "based on (1) the 

usage of Homer, on (2) the dialect of the pre-Homeric Oreelcsf 

(3) on careful search after the earliest meanings or rather 

the root meanings of the word» A careful search for and 

a high valuation of the antiqua verha characterized the 

influence of Stoic thought at all periods • Lucilius ce^isures 

the use of unusual words: 

4 
"si quod verhun inusitatum aut zetematum offenderam*** 

Dr* Piske takes the above fragment with the following one 

and makes them refer to a grammatical controversy: 

••quod ni tu idem inlitteratum me ataue idiotam 
5 
diceres*'' 

Horace stands for well chosen arrangement of words which 

will give the much used ones a new sound, hut also helieves 

that a poet if he uses restraint and follows the Oreek 



1 frag. 580. 2 Ars Poetica, 11-1^. 

3 Smiley *s thesis, t>. 213. 4 frag. 65n. 

6 Harvard Studies, vol. 26, pp. 1-36. 
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1 
analogy has a right to form words of his own. In order to 

be precise and concise there must >e a. "oroper arranrement 

of the material as well as unity: 

••Horum est iudicium, crisis ut d^scrihimus ante, 

o 

Hoc est, quid sumam, quid non, in quoque locemus*'' 
Horace held much the sa:ne onlnion as Luciliust 

"In verbis etiam tenuis cantusque serendis 
hoc amet, hoc spernat pro mis si carminis auctor 
Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 

reddident iunctura novum. •* 

6 
The style must be istppropriate. Lucilius shows the differ- 
ence between the style that is appropriate for tragedy and 

for the eiSoiof satire. He satirizes the diction of ^acuvlus: 

4 

** suspendatne sese an gladium incumbat, r^e caelum blbat^** 

He also criticises the tragedy of ^acuvlus because it is so 

elaborate that it is inaT^nroniate: 

1 
"di monerint meliora, amentiam averruncasint tuam.** 

Comedy must reflect nature: 

•'sicuti te, qui ea quae sDeciem vitae esse nutamus.'' 

Horace holds the same idea: 

•'ResT^icere exemDlar vitae morumoue iubebo 

6 
docutim imitatorem et vivas hinc ducere vo^es." 

The subject matter and the style must harmonize: 

'•rem cognoscas simul et dictis animum attendas fiortulo.** 

1 Ars Poetica, 4^-5^^. 2 frag, r^^?-^ r? Ars P. 4.«^-p 

4 frag^ 601. P f*rag. ^B'y^ 6 Dr. Piske, Article. 

5 frag. 1029. 6 Ars ■'^. -^l^-q ^ frag. ^9^. 
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or as Horace states: 

•*Rem titi Socraticae poterunt ostendere chartae, 

1 
verlbaque provlsam rem non invita sequentur:** 

This style is not: 

2 
•*nunc ignobilitas his novum ac monstrif icahili^^ 

hut it is a common style, easy and a-p-oroT^riate: 

ct '^ 

"haec tu si voles per auris pe>V^s inrigarier.** 

Horace also discusses the style that is an-orOTDrlate to the 

4 
various kinds of writing, and also here: 

^Fgo cur, adquirere nauca 

si possum, invideor, cum lingua Catonis et Fnni 

sermonem patrium dltaverit et nova rerum 

B 
nomina protulentt" 

Lucilius stood for simplicity and lack of artificial ornament 

by demanding words that were eo(^u>/i. Ornament for him 

6 
must he castus and pudicus* A monosyllable at the end of 

a lin^ was less objectionable when the final word was a 

small animal, as in the fragment: 

"sus sciendum taT.en 

Conspicitur sus» Horatius et amica luto sus sciendum 

tamen, 

hoc esse vitiosum, monosyllabo finire versum: nisi 

forte ipso 

monosyllabo minora exT)licentur animalia ut *narturient 

1 Ars ?• :^ie-12 2 frag* 60R. "^ frag* 610, 

4 Ars P* 114-^0 5 Ars"P. ^^-^9. 6 Dr* Pis^e, Article. 
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montes, nascetur ridlculus mns* gratiores enim versus 

Isti 

1 

sunt secundum Lucilium.'* 

Which Horace J)arallels! 

2 

•^Patturient montes, nascetur ridlculus mus.^ 

Lucilius* style is not elaborate. In describing a storm 

he says I 

•* terra abit in nimbros imbremque.** 

He dislikes a style whose ornament is its chief aim: 

4 
•^Crebrae ut scintillae, in stricturis quod genus olim.** 

The following fragment may be taken as the illustration of 

showing the attention that he bestowed on technical rules 

of style, and his custom of mixing Greek and Latin words i 

•*Quo me habeam pacto, tametsi non quaeris, docebo, 

quando in eo numero mansti quo in maxima nunc est 

pars hominum* • • 

ut perisse velis, quern visere nolueris, cum 

debueris, hoc •nolueris* et Mebueris* te 

si minus delectat, quod '^fryC^f^r eisocratiumet 

>hf*i'5<ique sinul totum ac irJ^M ^ t f^^^ <0 ^^^ 

non operam perdo, si tu hie...- 



1 frag 1209. 2 Ars P. 179. :^ frag. I'^OP. 

2 frag. 145. 5 frag. 1P4-^ 
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Ethics. 
It is in the division of ethics that the real key to 
Stoicism is found* The general principle of the ethics 
was an abstract theory of morality, which dealt with (1) 
politics and (2) the action of man- In rep^ard to politics the 
Stoics were not at all in sym-oathy with their own povern- 
ment* A Stoic held that he was a citizen of the world* Be- 
cause reason and universal law, "both of which existed in the 

beginning, were to be followed, they maintained that there 

1 
was no need of law or law courts* Slavery they considered as 

2 
contrary to nature* Under the head of this tOT)ic, -politics, 

belongs the treatment of the dead* Chrissi-nnus advocated 

that dead bodies be disposed of in the simtDlest way, and 

should not be considered of greater value than the "hair or 

nail parings from which we T)art in life". Lucllins censures 

of hired mourners 
the making of great outcrlesAat funerals: 

** — mercede quae conduct ae flent alieno in funere 

4 
praeficae, multo et capillos scindunt et clamant magls*** 

The only free man, however, according to the Stoic,. was 

the wise man, included under t>^e second division, the action 

of the man* Under this division there are two imiDortent 

points, (1) the inquiry into the highest giod a^^d the nature 

of virtue and (2) the wise man* In searching for the high- 

est good the Stoics went to nature* By observing a child at 

1 Arnold, 27?-76. 2 Ibid* 27?. '^ Ibid* 2^^^* 

4 frag* 945-^^- 

5 Cicero, de Pinibus, 2:^^^-241* ChaT)* V-VIT* 
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birth they arrived at the conclusion that a living creature 
feels an attachment for itself and an impulse to preserve 
itself. It tends to have an affection for its own hody and 
for those things which will preserve its tody* ^s a t)roof 
they cite the example that infants desire things which will 
tend to promote their health and they reject the OT^-^osite, 
even though they have never "before felt pleasure or pain. 
Then love of self is the primary imT)ulse to action, hut 
pleasure is not to be included among the nrlmary im-nulses. 
Things which are in accordance with nature are to he taken, 
while those opxDOsed are to he rejected. If one makes such 
a choice he is said to have performed an appropriate action. 
The principle of choice, that is, the ability to choose 
things in accordance with nature, is the one im-oortant thing 
which the Stoics grant to mankind. Finally this choice be- 
comes a fixed habit. A right act is viewed from the Intention, 
not the result. The good is defined as that which is by nature 
perfect. This goodness has not degrees, but is recognized 

as good by its inherent qualities. 

1 
The later Stoics had to admit that besides vice and 

virtue, that is, the absolute good and evil, there were so^e 

things which could not be classed under either head, ^owe 

being in accordance with nature, as bodily health, mental 

endowments, wealth, position, health were conceded to have 

som.e value and so were classed as preferable. Their on-nosites, 

1 Mayor, Ancient Philosophy, p. 16?. 
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"being contrary to nature > were classed as things to "be re- 
jected, while some had no reason to "be preferred or rejected: 
so were classed as indifferent • This division of the goods 
was like that of the Peripatetics* 

The good or summum "bonum which was taken as the basis 
of a happy life was virtue, which was defined as life in 

accordance with nature • Nature to the Stole meant something 

1 
entirely different from our modern view^ Stock says of it? 

**it was defined by the Peripatetics as the end of its be- 
comings ** Another definition of theirs puts the matter still 
more clearly: •'What each thing is when its growth has been 
completed, that we declare to be the nature of each thinp*** 
Therefore, life in accordance with nature would be a life in 
accordance with the highest perfection that one could attain. 

There were no kinds of virtue, nor was it affected by length 

2 
of time, by bodily or by external circumstances- The passions 

or emotions were divided into four classes, (1) sorrow, (?) 

fear, (?) lust, (4) pleasure. These had no place in virtue, 

for they were unnatural instincts • Virtue had four 

qualities^ (1) wisdom, (2) courage, {") justice, (4) temt)- 

erance. ODposed to these were the four vices, (1) folly, 

(2) intemperance, (?) cowardice, (4) injustice. These four 

virtues so involved each other that one could not have one 

without having them all* In order that wisdom should dls- 

1 Stoicism, p. p. 2 de Pinibus, chan. 3fTV* 
3 de Pinibus, chap. XI* 
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cover what one ought to do, it needed the other virtues. 

(In order to he temperate one needed courage, justice, and 

wisdom*) One could not he truly ourageous unless one*s 

cause were really just, and one must have courage, temner- 

ance. and wisdom in order to he just and exhihit Justice • 

In order to he temperate one needed courage, justice, and 

wisdom. So in order to exhihit one virtue one needed all 

1 
of them. 



1 Stock, Stoicism, pp. 49-50. 
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The Avaricious Man* 

One Stoic type of man whom Lucilius attacked is the 

avaricious man, who, because he lacks tem-oerance in knowing 

how to use money, lacks wisdom and justice "both to himself 

and others, "besides failing to have courage, for he is in 

perpetual terror of being robbed of his desire before he 

has satisfied his cravings • An avaricious man is one who 

is immoderately desirous of accumulating nrorerty. A 

1 
Stoic philosopher has little patience with such a person, 

for avariciousness arose from a wrong idea of money, and 

such a person was. giving way to his emotion of Inst or 

greed for money. Lucilius attacks avaricious men with some 

of his bitterest invective, showing that he too felt that 

they were not trying to attain to the highest good. He opens 

his discussion by giving concrete illustrations of avaricious 

men* Tantalus, who was the Stoic and Cynic tyoe of unlimited 

desires, is represented paying the "oenalty for his evil 

deeds: 

•'Tantalus, qui poenas ob facta nefantia, noenas nendet." 

There are two kinds of avaricious men whom Lucilius attacks* 

One is the man who shows his greed in keeping money, that 

is, the hoarding up of money, the other is the one who is 

always grasping at money, that is the insatiable *desire of 

making money* As an example of the first tyiDe there is a 

vivid description of a miser: 

1 Cicero, de Pinibus, XL 2 frag* 140. 
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•'oui neque Tittltoentumst neo servos neo comes ullus, 

"bulgam et quldquid habet nu^^morum secum ha'bet Ipse* 

cum "bulga cenatf dormlt, lavit: omnis in unast 

1 
spes hominl "bulga- bulga haec devincta lacertost*** 

He hugs the purse, which seems so important to him , so 

tightly that: 

"quern neque Lucanis oriundl montihus tauri 

2 
ducere protelo cervicibus TDOssent*** 

Another example of the greed of keeping money is: 

•'Lucius Cotta senex, Cra?si pater huius T^anaethi, 

magnus fuit treico nummarius, solvere nulll lentus*'* 

and then there is the caT)italist of Lucilius: 

4. 
**-uv-uv aut qui nummos tris-tis inuncat." 

In scathing verses he smites the standard of these men: 

•^aurum vis hominem (ne) habeas, hominem? quid ad 

aurum? 

quare, ut dicimus, non video hie quid magno o-oere 

optem#** 

Horace shows that no one is satisfied with his own lot, 

^^.^nvies 
but always/ysome Onei 

•^C fortunati mercatoresi Gravis annis 

Miles ait, multo iam fractus membra labore- 

Contra mercator, navem iactantibus ^ustris: 

6 
•Militia est potior'." 

and then he derides the men whose aim in life is to secure 



1 frag. S43-6 2 frag. 247-^ ^ ^rag. 41'^-1?^ 
4 frag. 491. 5 frag. ^F^9''eo. 6 Sat. 1,1, "-P 
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gold and to "be distinguished: 

"aurum atque ambitio specimen virtutis utrique est: 

1 
tantum habeas, tantum ipse sies tantique habearis*** 

This is the same idea which Horace has in mind: 

"At bona pars hominum decepta cut)idine falso 

•Nil satis est* inquit *quia tanti quantum habeas 
2 
sis.** 

Concerning the men who spend their whole life in striv- 
ing to gain money, he presents the folly of trying to satisfy 
their desires: 

•^milia ducentum frumenti toll is medimnum, 

vini mille cadum." 
and: 

**denique uti stulto nil sit satis, omnia cum ^Int.** 
This latter fragment is a cynic co^Tonplace, cL ^ /^ i^iOT^ci I 
Tols Tufoi/cil/ which contains the idea of being satisfied 
with what one has. In the fragment: 

•^neque prius quam venas hominis tetigit ac t)raecordia»" 
a cynic commom^lace again a-OTjears on the simplicity of diet 
and the relation between it and avarice. To have such de- 
sires, Lucilius declares, is: 

6 

**u- aquam te in animo habere intercutem.** 

Assuming the attitude of the ?toic nhiloso-oher, Lucilius 
begins to lecture the avaricious man in earnest* He begins 

1 frag. 1119-20 2 Horace, Satires, 1,1,61-2 

? frag. 555-6 and Horace, ?at. 1,1,45. 

4 frag. 558 B frap. 642. 6 frag. ''^4. 
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his text: 

''cupidltas ex homine -g-u-u-a- 

1 
-U^W cupido ex stulto nuraquam tollitur* 

then continues: 

"nam si, quod satis hominii id satis esse potisset, 

hoc sat erat; nunc cum hoc non est, qui credimus, "Dorro 

2 
divitias ullas animum mi explere potisse?" 

To reinforce his statement he declares the man is such a 

slave to his desires for money that: 

"non tollas T)rlus 

quam sustuleris animum ex- hotline ataue hominem iT)sum 

interfeceris." 

Men like these are base, they care nothing for reputation, 

but waste their life in crying out: 

"Mordicus petere auriim e flamma expediat, e caeno 
4 
cibum*" 

Even if these avaricious men do obtain money, they are 

worthy only of contempt, for: 

"et 

hi quos divitiae t)roducunt et caT)ut unpunt 

5 
horridum*" 

Yet true to the Stoic custom he does not leave his text 

without definite instruction. To make it clear he uses the 

fable of the ant. The Stoics were fond of fables to illust--. 



1 frag. a06-7 2 frag. 20*^-5 ^ frag, pn?-^^ 
4 frag. 659. 5 frag. .^61-2 
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rate their point: 

**sic tu illos fructus quaeras, adversa hieme olim 

1 
quis uti possis ac delectare doni te-** 

The fahle of the ant is doubtless the source of Horace* s 

illustration in: 

'^sicut 

Parvola — nam exemplo est — magni formica labor! s 

Ore trahit quodcumque potest atque addit acervo. 

Quern struit, haud ignara ac non incauta futuri 

Quae, simul inversum contristat Aquarius annum, 

Non usquara prorepit et ill is utitur ante 

2 
Quaesitis sapiens*" 

There is great reed of this instruction: 

"muginamur, molimur, subducimur -•/ 

and: 

4 

"tristis, difficiles sumus, fastidimus bonorum." 

Then the lesson which Lucilius teaches is not to hoard un 
money, but rather to use it wisely and to see"k only what 
one can use* 



1 frag. 561-2 2 Horace, r^atires, 1, 1, '^'^-'^^. 
3 frag. 294. 4 frag. 29^. 
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The Glutton* 

Another typical Stoic and Cynic character "besides the 
avaricious man is the glutton. In the Scholiast on ^er- 
sius this statement is found! 

**Hanc satiram poeta est Lucili- 

libro quarto transtulit, castigans luxuriam et 

1 
vitia divitium.^ 

As attacks on luxury were stock Cynic and Stoic subjects > 
Lucilius here also shows their influence. They liked to 
attack the glutton, and from the large amount of invectives 
that Lucilius has vented on him it is evident that he also 
must have secured much enjoyment in censuring him. He does 
not indulge in generalizations, hut singles out concrete 
examples of gluttons* The most important one is Puhlius 
Gallonius, whom Lucilius has made famous* The frapment be- 
gins with a -oraise of -olain living and hig-h thinking, a 

2 
doctrine to which Horace devoted one whole satire, making 

a plea for rational living. Then he begins his attack on 

Puhlius: 

•'o lapathe, ut iactare, neo es satis cognitu qui sis 

in quo Laelius clamores, so"nhos ille, solebat 

edere, comDellans giinias ex ordine nostros* 

and again he ^.ssails him:' 

4 
"quod sumtum atque epulas victu Draei^onis honesto.^ 

1 Sat. ^, 1. frag. 165-6 ^ 2 Sat. 2, 2. 
3 frag. 12:^5. 4 frag. 12^^. 
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Besides the famous glutton there is Titinus, a dead^de'bauchee, 

whose fat the greatest of all the furies, TisiDhone, is said 

to cook among the dead: 

•'TisiDhone Titini Dulmonihus atque adipe unguen 

1 
ex oootum attulit Eumenidum sanctissima Frtnys*** 

To show the very life of the glutton a dinner of ^-ranius is 

described. The slave aDnears who: 

••purpureo tersit tunc latas gausar^e mensas.'^ 
Then there are the guests: 

^'illi praeciso atque epulis caDiuntur onimis*'* 

After being stuffed he says: 

4 
'^obtursi ebrius^ 

A great number of articles of food are discussed for which 

the glutton craves: 

•'hoc fit idem in cena* dabis ostrea milibus nummum 
5 
empta*** 
6 
Horace's satire in which he gives the outline of Catius' 

discourse on the subject of good living is similar to this 

fragment, for he gives the rules for the apDetizers, the 

cooking of the dinner, for the dessert, and lastly the 

service which one really needs. A fish is described which, 

l)iaced upon the table, moves the guests with its sauce: 

"longior hie quam grus, grue tota cum volat olim." 

Horace censures the folly of ^referring a choice T)ike, .which 

1 frag. 16?-70. 2 frag. 56-9. '^ frag. ^6P 
4 frag. 172 P) frag. 440-41. 6 Sat. 2, 2. 
7 frag. 168. 
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was caught near the island in the Tiber, to a small fish 

such as the clients ^ring to their patrons: 

"hi prae se portant ingentes munere -nisces 

1 
triginta numero." 

The striving for rich and large amounts of food is "base, 

for: 

"-«^-u-v- atque omnes mandonura Gulae." 
Men are not to spend their whole life in eatinp-, but they 
ought rather: 

"infamam honestam turpemque odlsse popinam*" 

for alas: 

4 

"Quarum et abundemus rerum et quarum indigeamus •** 

Arriving at the climax, he drives home the object of his 

topic, the glutton: 

"•vU" prim.um dominea atque sodalicia omnia tollant- 
5 
ur*** 

Instead of rich food it would be better to have: 

"idem epulo cibus atque eDulae Jovis omnipotentis*" 

That is, men ought to be content with earthen ware and 

public dinner, of which even the gods used to nartake. If 

one does not obey his advice and cease to be a slave to 

appetite, the result will follow. First he will bring 

ruin upon himself. 

"tum doloribus confectum cornus animo obsistere#" 



1 frag. 166-7 2 frag. 946. ^ f^eg* IT- 
4 frag. 308* 5 frag. 4'^^-^ 6 frap. 444 
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Then he will ruin his friends, because, in order to secure 

means to gratify his base apnetite, he will even squander 

his frieni'^s' property; 

1 
''-UM-M^i-uu qui edit se, hie comedit me.'' 



1 frag. 171. 
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The Wise Man. 

One of the topics which the ?toic T)hilosoT)hers liVed to 

1 
dilate upon was the wise man. He alone had attained virtue, 

all the rest of mankind were foolish. One "began "by striv- 

the condition of "being 
ing for virtue. The conversion to^ a wise man wa« very 

sudden, as one would expect from the rigid line which the 
Stoics drew "between the good and the had. One, unless he 
had secured virtue, was held to he just as "base as one who 
was possessed by all kinds of vice, for there was no inter- 
mediary stage. Unlike the wise man, which the Cynics de- 
lighted to extol as having "personal freedom and individual 
independence, was the Stoic wise man, who possessed all 
things because he alone knew how to use them, who was beauti- 
ful because his soul was beautiful, who was independent 
because he was a slave to no one's will or any "oassion, who 
alone felt gratitude, love, friendshin, and was canable 
of conferring benefits* He had no passion, no desire, 
possessed virtue and by virtue of it was completely hanny. 
Lucilius agrees with the Stoics in considering passion as 
base and having nothing in common with a wise man. The first 
passion he treats is lust, which is responsible for tearing 
Cassandra from the statue: 

''nee minimo est (nee) -orosperatur pax quod Cassandra 

2 
(Locrus) signo dirinuit." 

The second one for which the Ptoics had no symnathy was 



1 Zeller, -Stoics, Fpicureans, and .^centics, nn. ppp-t^. 

2 frag. 656-7. 
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superstition: 

"multa homines portenta in Homeri versibus ficta 

raonstra putant portenta in Homeri versibus ficta 

Cyclops longus Dedes; et porro huic m.aius bacillum 

1 
quam malis navi e corbita maximus ullast." 

The things described here are taken from Homer, which 

seemed powerful and valid to men, but from which Dhilo- 

2 
sophy would free one. Horace describes two kinds of su-ner- 

stltious people, (1) the man who prayed that he would not die, 

and (2) the mother who sacrificed her small child to a mad 

vow. 

Lucilius mocks the belief in hobgoblins: 
"terriculas. Lamias, Pauni quas ^ompiliique 
instituere Numae, tremit has, hie omnia T)onit. 
ut pueri infantes credunt signa omnia aena 
vivere et esse homines, sic isti somnia ficta 
vera putant, credunt signis cor inesse in aenis, 
pergula fictorum veri nihil, omnia ficta." 

As a philosopher he derides the superstitions that are 

portrayed in the above passage. The third Dassi^n is rage* 

He censures a fellow who becomes angry: 

''te primum cum istis insan^um hominem et cerebrosum.' 

One ought to know better than to give way to one*s passion, 

because: 

1 frag. 4B0-4 2 Sat. 2,'^,2^1-9P. '^ frag. 4^4-^P. 
4 frag. 1178 5 frag. P14 
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1 
**facile deridemul** scimus capital esse Irascler." 

2 
The Stoic wise man therefore lacked all passions: in 

fact, he was completely emotionless, with complete reliance 
on self, with no need of exterior things, and completely 
happy* If he sav/ fit he. had the privilege of committlnpr 
suicide. So rigid was the standard of a wise man that 
Chrysippus confessed that he had never known a wise manf 
and that only one or two had ever existed, nevertheless 
he continued to he set forth as a tyoe* The one great man 
who claimed this distinction and who was held ut) as its re- 
presentative was Cato. Lucilius mentions Cato in one of his 
fragments: 

"num vetus ille Cato (ilia) lacessisse ad scelera, 
inquit, 
conscius non erat ipse sihi?'' 
Lucilius must have heen lnsT)ired with the great neace which 
a wise man would secure: 

"Naumachiam licet haec, inquam, alveolum.que nutare et 

4 
calces* delectes te, hilo non rectius vivas*" 

"Quin DOtius vitam degat sedatus quietam**. — 

*Quanto antiquius, quam facere hoc, fecisse videri." 

Again he nraises philosophy: 

"(si) tibi Dorro istaec res idcirco est cordi, quod 

6 
rere utilem*" 

Then Lucilius begins with his discussion of the Dhilosonhy 

1 frag. 4P0-1P4 . 2 Arnold, p. ?9P. '^ frag. 4*^^-? 
4 frag. 457-8 5 frag. 4^9-6^ 6 frag, eo^. 
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which: 

1 
**-y-u cum cognoris, vita^ sine cura exigas*" 

A Stoic philosopher has no feelings or emotions or 

passions. This apathy is referred to: 

**ceterum, quid sit, quid non sit, ferre aequo animo 

2 
ac fortiter." 

One has no qucjpis ahout the rest of his life after he has 
won the title of wise man* Then o^^e lives C0!nT)letely re- 
gardless of the populace, and does not envy that one of 
whom it is said: 

•'delectum video studiose vulgus hahere." 
hut as for himself he says: 

"nulli me invidere, non strahonem fieri saepius 

4 
deliciis me istoru^." 

Lucilius realizes that the ideals of the peonle are not such 

that a wise man ought to strive to secure their annroval* Fe 

regards the crowd as do the Stoics, who consider all "base 

hut the wise man: 

''nunc vero a mani ad noctem, festo atque nrofesto 

totus item nariterque die populusque T)atresque 

iactare indu foro se omnes, decedere nusquam, 

uni se atque eidem studio omnes dedere et arti, 

verha dare ut cante T)Ossent pugnare dolose, 

hlanditia certare, 'honum' sinulare 'virum' se. 



1 frag. 658 2 frag. '^''^0. ^ frag. 4«1 
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1 
insidias facere> ut si hostes sint omnl'bus ornnes.** 

The Stoics held that all were mad except the sape. Lucilius 

says: 

2 
•'ostendit quid sit furor, ut Lucilius*** 

The crowd was considered foolish and: 

••-uo nodum in scirDO insane quaere vultis*** 

The wise man, however, was not troubled by cares, useless 

striving after things, and discontent, hut: 

4 
**-«%/-«« tnterea stat sentihus r)ectus*" 

and: 

**stat sentihus fundus.** 
6 
Horace has embodied the thought of the two fragments above 

in his epistle on the bailiff. He represents himself engag- 
ing in a contest with his steward to discover whether the 
slave who removes the weeds from the soil is more successful 
than the master who rids his mind of the weeds: 

**Vilice silvarum et mihi me reddentis agelli. 
Quern tu fastidis, habitatum quinque focis et 
Quinque bonos solitum variam di^tittere netres, 
Certemus, sr^inas animone ego fortius an tu 
Evellas agro, et melior sit Horatius an res*** 
Panaetius doctrine is "oresented: 

**certa sunt, sine detrimento quae inter se comTT>ode'^t •** 
which is the Stoic humanitarianism, the reo^ard for the inter- 



1 frag. 700 2 fra.fr* ^1^^ "^ frag. ''^ 

4 frag. 21*^ ^ frag. 1-^01 6 Bk. I, 14, l-*^ 
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ests of mankind- 

A favorite topic of the Stoic was the com-oarisori of 

moral disease with t>hysioal disease. In fact, the ?toic 

overworked this doctrine. Lucilius T)resents it as follows: 

1 
•'turn doloritus confectum cornus animo ohsistere.** 

True freedom to the Stoic meant freedom of the soul. Any- 
one might he free according to the letter of the law, yet 
be a slave to passion as: 

**sic laqueis, manicls pedicis, mens inretlta ept."* 
There is a very interesting fragment in Lucilius, which 
fits in very nicely here. It treats of a slave who thir^ks 
he is free because he does not feel inclined to obey the 
orders of his master* This is a common tyne of !^t-)lc 
philosophy: 

"quom me hoc temnore, migator, cognoscere non vis.^ 
The doctrine of plain* living and high thinking which the 
Stoics emnhasized so strongly is also seen in Lucilnisr 

"bene cocto et 
condito, sermone bono, et, si quaeris, ll"»^f^nter.^* 
The Stoic disregard of vain show is denicted: 

^'co'^us r\or\ curat caudam insignem illam du^ plnp^jls 
siet; 
sic amici quaerunt anim.um, rem parasiti ac ditlas.** 
Horace urges one not to think of vain show but rather to 



1 frag. ^"^^. 2 frag. PPn, '? frap-- l''^^ 
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consider the real fact of the case: 

"Vix tamen eriplam, posito pavone veils quin 

Hoc potius quam gallina tergere palatum, 

Corruptus vanis rerum, quia veneat auro 

Rara avis et "Dicta pandat SDectacula Cauda; 

1 
Tamquam ad renfetttineat qulcouam.'' 

Another doctrine that the ?tDlcs held is presented: 
''cetera contemnit et in usura o^nia nonit 
non nagna: proprium vero nil neminem hahere*'' 

and again: 

"cum sciam nihil esse in vita pronrium mortali datum." 

Horace advocates the same idea that no one can really "be said 

to own anything material permanently. He uses as his 

illustration a farm: 

"Nunc ager Umhreni suh nomine, nuper Ofelli 

Dictus, erit nulli ^ronrius, sed cedet inusun 

4 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii." 

The most important of all the Stoic teachinps was that, of 

virtue, which was always on the wise man's lins^ Fad one 

rohhed him of virtue, one v/ould have deprived him of his 

life, for virtue was his theory of e^iergy. Lucilius 

says: 

"vis est vita, vides nos facere omnia copit." 

Then he gives a definition of virtue, the last sentence of 

1 Satires, 2, 2, ^'^-P? 2 frag. ^=^^0-1 '^ frag, '^^l 
4 Satires, 2, 2, l'^'^-.^ F frag. 1*^14 
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which was the doctrine of Panaetius: 

"virtus, Altine, est pretium rersolvere varum 

quis in versamur, quis vivimus rebus, potesse, 

virtus est, homini scire id quod quaeque habeat res, 

virtus scire, homini rectum, utile quid sit, honestum, 

quae "bona, quae mala item, quid inutile, turtle, 

inhonestum, 

virtus quaerendae finem re scire modumoue, 

virtus divitiis pretium. nersolvere posse, 

virtus id dare quod re iT)sa dehetur honor i , 

hostem esse atque inimicium hominum morumque mal- 

orum, 

contra defensorem hominum morumque bonorum, 

1 
hos magni facere, his bene velle, his vivere amicum." 



1 frag. l'^?6-r^6 
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Natural Fcience or Physics* 

ViTiile logic dealt with the form and expression of 

knowledge, and ethics with the use of knowledge, nhysics 

1 
treated of the matter of knowledge. The Stoics laid great 

stress upon physics, for un-on it they based their rules for 

human conduct. Under this head they included many things 

which are not now regarded as belonging to it. It included 



metaphyoioc , Physics nroner as an account of the universe 
and its history, final problems involved in the history of 
the universe as governed by Divine Providence, the existence 
of evil, free will, and chance, the problem of religion as 
existence of god's, and the nature of man. I have divided the 
mass of material classed under this head into three divis- 
ions, (1) cosmography, (S) rational psychology, and f'^) 
theology. 

Under cosmograiDhy I have inclvided the nhysics nroner, 
or the Universe. To the Stoics body or rind was taken as 
the foundation and beginning of the universe* The body was 
held to have capacity for action and also creative "oower. 
It was identified with breath, snirit, soul, sni motion, 
the latter of which was caused by alternate rarefaction a^d 
condensation. It could move anywhere, even through bodies, 
and combine itself with them. The nov/ers of the body were 
the activities of the fiery snirit, working through tension 



1 Stock Stoicism, n. 11. 

2 Arnold Roman Stoicism, n* 1^^' 

:^ Ibid., T)D. 1^7-9 . 
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in its highest development. Closely related to this seed 

power or the -power of the "body vras the ?5aker* There w^re 

two principles, (1) the active, which was the Lop^os or 

reason with God, and (9.) the r^assive, or matt<^r out of which 

1 
something was mede. The Stoics held a mo^nistic theory of 

God- He and r^atter were aliVe l)ody ar>d could not he sep- 

2 :^ 

arated* The four elements, which are subdivisions of 

the two rrinciples, and were the origin of the 'body>were 

fire, air, earth, and water* Fire and air were the active 

elements, water and earth "being recent ive and nassive. The 

idea of the four elements was derived from the "Peripatetics, 

and the idea that fire, which was identified with motion or 

body, was the primary substance was taken from Heraclltus* 

Heraolitus was a Greek philosonher of ^on p. c. from whom 

the Stoics derived their foundation of nhysics. The doc- 

4 
trines that they took from him were the idea of eternal 

fire and its change into the elements in turn, which 
result causes the neriodical creation and dissolution O"^ the 
universe. Prom him they also secured the idea of destiny. 
That Lucilius was familiar with the theory of the four ele- 
ments appears in: 

"hoc cum feceris, 
cum ceteris reus una tradetur Lupo . 



non aderit; ds^/^*5 hominem et stoechiis simul 



1 Stock Stoicism, pn. 7F-6 

2 Arnold, R* Rom.an Stoicism, n. l^^P 

r^ Ibid.~T). l'^'^* 4 ibl.d.~ n. '^^. 
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privablt, igni cum et aqua interdixerit* 
duo hate t stoechia, adfuerit ani'^a et corT>ore 
(yr) corpus, ani^a est tt^^^/^N: T^sterlorl^bus 
stoechiis, si id maluerit, prlva'blt tamen.'* 
The Fpicureans based their theory of the universe upon 
atoms, which Luciliusr 

"eidola atque atomus vincere ^picuri volam*" 
As Lucilius does not discuss cosmoprsT)hy, I shall not jErive 
a further detailed account of their system heJ^ond the state- 
ment that the Stoics "began with the indivisibility of the 
whole and worked down, while the ^nicureans bep-in with the 
indivisibility of the smallest thing, namely, an atom, and 
worked upward, and that the tendency of all thinp-s toward 

the center kent the earth fixed in the center and subject to 

4 
equal pressure on all sides • 

The Ctoics held that all things haT^-nen by fate. They 
were led to this conclusion by watching the heavenly bodies, 
which, they discovered, continued to move without any in- 
fluence from within or without- The word fate to them meant 
necessity. Yet, as the rtoic conceived it, it could be 
overcome by the divine or hum.an will. Fate ^as an active, 
v/ise r)Ov/er that regulated the world, bei^g ^f=^rely another 

name for the Logos or world reason. Fortune was sun^osed to 

in the 
have no part in the universe, yetA'^rr^cticr^l life of the 



1 frag. 7P4-pn P frag. ^"^^ " .^^rnold, n. I^P 

4 Stock, p. ^4 "^ Arnold, nn. IPP-P^''. 
6 Arnold, n. P^P . 
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stoics she frequently a^-oeared. It included all the advpr^t- 

ages and disadvantages which come to anyone without o^ie^s 

1 
deserving them. Arnold states: ''so great Is the ^Dhere of 

Fortune that it apT)ears at first that she is mistress of 

human life, and we may nicture her as a tyrant, worl^ing with 

out princinle and nolicy.'' Lucilius nortrays this conception 

of her: 

"cui parilem fortuna locum fatumque tulit fors.** 
and again: 

•^aut forte omnino ac fortuna vincere bello* 
si forte ac temere omnino quid, quorsum? ad honorem?** 
Lucilius declares that fortune is blind and neitner nroduces 
glory nor honor, nor does a good conmander wish to owe any- 
thing to chance or to conquer in war by chance or by p-ood 

4 
fortune* The stoics were inclined to believe that Pod had 


a free will and that every action had p cav»se* ''The belief 

that'' all things take "olace according to destiny, but not 

6 
all things according to necessity** gave one the right of 

choice in one's actions. 

v;ith Posidonius the subordl^^ation of n^^llosODhy to 

religious sentirr.ent began. The Stoics h'^d definite dogmas 

7 ^ 

concerning the gods* They held that the gods were living, 

benevolent, and immortal. They governed the universe e^d 

sought the good of mankind. Just as there are msny virtues 

which appear under different circ^^mstances but in reality 

1 frag. 210. 2 frag. 447. ^ frag. 4'"^-l 
4 r/.arx — notes on frag. 4Fn-i 5 Arnold, n» ^^^ 

6 Ibid., T>. 214. 7 Ibid-, 22^-22 ^ Ibid., '^"^ . 
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-54- 
constitute only one prine virtue; so, there is tut one diety 
with many nanes. A god was a rational sniri+ without shane, 
changing to v/hat it wills and made like all things. Lucilius 
wonders what gods would "be like if some of the "base men whom. 
he knows were gods : 

''Quid de sacrilegis, quid de imnlis neriusisque dicamus? 

Tuhulus si Lucius umauam., 
si Lupus aut Carho, aut Nentuni filius, 
ut ait Lucilius, putjasset esse deos, tern, neriurus 

aut tarn impurus fuisset?" 
puruc fulcoe - t ?'' 
The Stoics had a very different concention of goi from, t^at 
of the Fpicureans, who "believed that the heavenly dieties 
had no regard for m.an, for they "believed that the gods 
tusied themselves in trying to further the hanniness of 
man. Lucilius represents them, holding a council to discuss 
the affairs of mankind: 

''consilium sumimis hominum de rehus hahetant." 
Zeno fortade the erecting of temr^les and making of 
images "because he held that im.ares v/ere not worthy of any 
deity. He never mtentions sacrifices, hut advocates the use 
of hym.ns and advised his disciples to ask in their nrayers 
for only v/hat they could ask publicly"; 

Biologists and physicians study the "body, and only as 

1 Arnold, ?2P. 2 frag. l''l?-l''. '^ frag. 4- 
4 Arnold, pp. 2'^:^-5. ^ I"bid., n. 9/^9. 
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an af terthoug^ht do they consider the soul, Tbut the rtolos 

studied the soial first. Lucilius says: 

••principio physlci ^omnes* constpre ho^lnem ex anina 

ex corpore 
1 

dicunt.*" 

The body was regarded very little by the Ptolc, for Just as 

man, who was a representative of the universe, oug-ht not to 

lament because his city is not as great as another, so no 

one oufht to lament if his external onnortunitles are limited* 

The Stoics divided man into body, soul or life, and mind* 

The soul, which v/as fire and air, was thought to be self- 

moving and had seven functions or powers: the control of 

the five senses, the control of sneech, arid the control of 

the generative power • It was thought that it saw through 

the eye. ^lato divided the soul into three -narts: the retio^^- 

4 
al, the emotional, and the aT)T)etitlve, a division which 

Panaetius accented. 

There was no definite distinction between the body and 

the soul. The body, however, consisted of the baser elements, 

earthj and water; the soul of the higher ones, air a^id fire. 

The body was held to be the abode of the soul. This is the 

idea that Lucilius has reference to: 

rf 

"animo qui aegrotat, videmus cornore hunc sig^^um dare.** 
and: 



1 frag. P5r^-6 2 i^rnold, p. ?^?. '< Tbid., ?4''-?'=^] . 
4 Ibid*, 2F^5. 5 Ibid., pf^7-?6n. 6 Ibid., TPl. 
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1 
•'tum doloritus confectum corpus animo obsistere.'' 

? 
As to the future existence of the soul, the Ftolcs held 

that the soul consisted of ImDerishahle sutstance, hut 

that it could not survive conflagration, nor did it of 

necessity perish with the body. The soul when frf=^ed from 

the body rose to a region above. In Tartarus, however, they 

had no belief, consequently the story which Lucilius tells 

of Sisyphus nay have been told by them but never believed: 

"SisyDhus versat 
4 
saxum sudans nitendo neque -oroficit tiilum*" 



1 frag* 679. 2 Arnold, p. ??''. '^ Tbid., T). f>64- 

4 frag. l^'^^R-e. 
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Conclusion. 

Stoicism anpeared at Rome at a tire when the whole Pomp^ 

religion was in a state of decay. It was a firm, ethical 

system, guided "by the mind, notle, heroic, hard, unloving, 

but courageous and true. It permeated the ROT.an laws ?nd 

1 
institutions. It tended to further acceptance of the Christ- 

ian religion, for Jesus Christ was considered a?. Socrates 

or Zeno, and introduced the idea of the oneness of Pod and 

brotherhood of man. Arnold says of Stoicism: ''The mor^ 

closely Christianity is examined, the more clearly will 

it he seen that (1) it is rooted in the fundam.entals of 

Stoic conceptions of providence and duty, ar>d that (?) 

in the history of the Christian church it is especially 

hound up with the life end writings of the A-oostle ^aul.*^ 

Powler says that the influence of rtolcism. was wholesome, 

its importance "being that it cleared the way for a new 

universal .religion hy drivlnp out the old cults, it glorified 

the idea of law and order v/hen Rome needed re^nilated 

government, and the fev^ ^^od m.en were influences for good 

and. taught the nobler id'ea of God. Althonph It em^^has- 

ized the intellectual side of m.an so much that man tended 

to be disregardful of his fellow men, and although fatalism. 

tended to arise from their idea concerning the universe, 

which was regarded as God and reason, all the Romans were 

1 Roman stoicism, pd. 40P-'^6. 

2 Ibid., p. 4'^4. 
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greatly Influenced ty it and had the highest concent j on of 

itt Seneca says of it: ^Sed nulla secta tenip^lor lenlor- 

que est, nulla amantior hominium nee sihi tantun, sed 

1 
universis^'singulisque consulere." ^^hat wonder th^t Lucillus* 

was inspired hy its teachings and revep.ls its in.fluence in 
his writings? Its influence on Lucilius is seen ir^ logic, 
under the two divisions of rhetoric and dialectic. Under 
rhetoric, like the Ptoic, he gives jbl lig-t of rules dealing 
with the suhject of* grammar. Under dielectio he follows the 
StDic theory of style, whose virttirs were: (1) nure a^d un- 
perverted speech, (f?) clearness, f^) nrecision, f4) concise- 
ness, (?) anpronriateness, and (f:) freedom from all arti- 
ficial ornament. Lucilius nresents rtoic ideas which are 
classed, according to the *^toic nhilo"5onhy, iwder the division 
of ethics. j=^e portrays the theory of virtue, w>^ich was held 
to consist of wisdom, justice, courape, a^d temnera^cp. '^he 
avaricious man and the glutton, unon whom Lucilius vents 
his invectives, were stock figures of Ftoic nhilosonhy. Likp 
a Stoic Lucilius upholds the doctrine of the wise man, who 
lacked all passions and enjoyed the greatest neace- The 
paradoxes, as: true freedom, is of the soul, are Stoic. lestly 
Lucilius' conception of nhysic reveals the Stoic teachings. 
Like the Stoic he helievre in the four elements, in the nower 
of fate and of fortune, inf God's interest in human affairs. 
Ke maintains the Stoic tclief that man consists primarily 

1 de Clementia, Bk. 2, Sect. F. 
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of soul, which is reacted unon hy diseases of the "body, and 
like the Stoics denies the reality of Tartarus. 
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